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Memorabilia 


AMONG these 80 pages of rich and 

various matter in the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society for July-October, 1949, 
some of the most striking are the four on 
the social customs of Balkan Gypsy crafts- 
men known as Rudari, a tribe at present 
sojourning in England. Not all their cus- 
toms here recorded are peculiar to them- 
selves and their Eastern homeland. In 
some of the French provinces also the 
peasant women eat apart and after their 
menfolk. Again, in the South of England 
traces have been reported of inheritance by 
the youngest son. 

A supernatural folk-tale given in the 
composite Romani of the Coppersmith 
Gypsies, with a translation, has a philological 
appendix. The history of Jészi the fiddler, 
now concluded, should be of considerable 
interest to musicians, especially students of 
Hungarian popular music. ‘Gypsy Clans 
in Sweden’ is continued. Chilian and Scan- 
dinavian Gypsydom, the New Forest 
“Gypsies,” Gypsy food, George Borrow, 
and Charles Leland are discussed in the 
Notes and Reviews. As is usual in this 
Society's periodical, the full-page and other 
photographic illustrations are superb. 


EEN months have passed since the 
publication of Vol. III, Nos. 3-4 of 
Italian Studies, reviewed in our columns on 
7 August 1948. A new number, headed 
Vol. IV, 1949,"—the quarterly seems to 
have become a yearly, which is a pity, the 
more so in view of the regular quarterly 
appearance of French Studies—is now at 
d from Heffer, in time, conveniently 
enough, to be distributed at the 1949 Italian 
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Summer School just concluded at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

The leading article, entitled ““ Ugo Foscolo 
and John Allen,” gives a foretaste of the 
fruits of the research into Foscolo’s eleven 
years in England which Professor Vincent 
has long been pursuing. It consists of the 
text of twenty unpublished letters which 
passed between the poet and Dr. John 
Allen, the friend and personal secretary of 
the third Lord Holland. The letters, which 
cover the period 1816-22, have been culled 
from two sources: those written by Foscolo 
himself from the Holland House MSS. in 
the possession of Lord Ilchester, and Allen’s 
answers from the papers of the Biblioteca 
Labronica in Leghorn. The fourteen Fos- 
colo letters, all but two of them written in 
execrable French, suffer from wordiness and 
a typical hypochondria; they are interesting 
as the raw material of a study of the poet's 
attempts to publish in such journals as the 
Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly 
Review. An incidental revelation made by 
this article is how infinitely preferable the 
personality, command over language and 
epistolary style of John Allen appear to those 
of his Italian correspondent: parts of 
letters N and Q are gems. 

In “Laurent de Premierfait, the first 
French translator of the Decameron,” Dr. 
G. S. Purkis traces the career and posthu- 
mous influence of the fifteenth-century 
translator, collecting together with care and 
precision such snippets of information as 
we have concerning his life, and appreciating 
with great fairness his translations and 
amplifications of the De casibus virorum 
illustrium, of the De senectute and the De 
amicitia of Cicero and of the Decameron 
itself. We understand that, since writing 
this article, Dr. Purkis has triumphantly 
discovered yet another MS. of Laurent de 
Premierfait’s Decameron. Altogether, it is 
clear that much progress has been made in 
this field since Henri Hauvette published his 
De Laurentio de Primofato in 1903. 

Finally, in “General Paoli in England,” 
Mrs. Frances Vivian prints the text of her 
lecture given to the 1947 Italian Summer 
School; and, in “ Mazzini’s and G. B. Shaw’s 
ideas on the function of art,” Dr. U. 
Limentani reproduces the essence of one of 
the chapters of his doctorate thesis on the 
Italian patriot. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


A FORGOTTEN DISPUTE OF 
GABRIEL HARVEY 


lively Elizabethan controversialist 

Gabriel Harvey may have been involved 
in a dispute which has not been noticed by 
his biographers. It is well known that in 
March 1580-1 Harvey was a candidate for 
the public oratorship of Cambridge and was 
defeated by Anthony Wingfield, of Trinity 
College. This failure still rankled over a 
decade later, and in 1592 Harvey recalled 
that: 


Mine owne modest petition, my friendes 
diligent labour, our high chauncellors 
most honourable and extraordinary com- 
mendation, were all peltingly defeated by 
a slye practise." 

There is some evidence, however, that this 
was not Harvey’s first reference to the 
subject in print. On February 14th, 1589, 
one John Sheriff wrote to Burghley from the 
Fleet prison that he had found “ nothing in 
the answer of Mr. Harvy to disprove his 
book against the late Jaques Wingfylde.’* 
There is no further information to be found 
about this book, but it had evidently been 
important enough to bring “ Mr. Harvy” 
to the notice of the highest authorities. 
There are further letters from Sheriff to 
Burghley; he acts on behalf of two men 
convicted for perjury and forgery, and 
offers to give information on the accounts 
of the late Master of the Ordnance. Of the 
book by Harvey there is no further mention. 

The appearance of the names Harvey and 
Wingfield engaged in dispute strongly 
suggests repercussions of the events at 
Cambridge in 1581. There are, however, 
certain difficulties. “Jaques Wingfield” 
cannot be Harvey’s actual rival. Apart from 
the different Christian names, Anthony 
Wingfield was certainly not “the late” in 
1589; he is mentioned in the Talbot Papers 
as late as 1611. The quarrel may well have 
extended to other members of Wingfield’s 
large and rather influential family, just as 


* Foure Letters, ed. Grosart, p. 179. 
sa — of State Papers, Domestic 1581-1590, 
p. 
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Gabriel Harvey’s brothers John and 
Richard became involved in his disputes, 
Wingfield had added insult to injury by 
gibes at Harvey in his ‘Pedantius. The 
matter may also have some connection with 
the imprisonment in the Fleet, which Nashe 
alleged and Harvey strenuously denied. 


Caterham. RAYMOND CHAPMAN, 


A NOTE ON WILLIAM RANKINS 


N Hemminge’s “Elegy on Randolph's 

Finger ” (ed. Moore Smith, Oxford, Basil 

Blackwell, 1923) there occur the following 
lines (113-116) in a catalogue of poets: 

Next heathen Broome, a Bard whose learning lay 

all in his beard, and reade a homylye, 

A Rapsodye of old confused lynes 

begott in merlines Dayes vppon the tymes. 
In his note on this passage Prof. Moore 
Smith says that he was unable to identify 
the person intended, but mentions a sugges- 
tion that he might be Dr. Thomas Beard, 
author of “The Theatre of God’s Judg- 
ments ” 1597). He doubts, however, whether 
this person could be referred to as a “ bard,” 
unless the point lies merely in the pun on 
his name. 

The use of the word “ bard ” is, I suggest, 
significant, particularly just after the word 
“heathen ” has been used, though that itself 
is no more than a pun on Brome’s name. | 
think, therefore, that the person intended 
should be a Welshman, or should at least 
have dealt in especial degree with Welsh, or 
“ British ” themes. From the words “ vppon 
the tymes” I conclude that the “lynes” 
which Hemminge had in mind were satires, 
which had been written much earlier. The 
“bard’s” style was such as to strike people 
about 1630 as old-fashioned and obscure; 
his outlook was didactic. I think, too, that 
there must have been some special point in 
connecting the “ bard” with Merlin, beyond 
a mere suggestion of antiquity and interest 
in things “ British.’ Hemminge presumably 
visualised the person of whom he is writing 
as an old man with an impressive beard 
which gave him an air of venerable learning 
—in his opinion, undeserved. 

I think it is possible to suggest a writer 
who would fit this description, though 
nothing, of course, is known about his 
beard. He is William Rankins, whose 
“Seaven Satyres” was published in 159%. 
In the same year Meres in ‘ Palladis 
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Tamia ’ speaks of “our Satyrists Hall, the 
Author of Pigmalion’s Image and Certaine 
Satyres, Rankins, and such others” (G. 
Gregory Smith: Elizabethan Critical Essays, 
ji. 312), though he omits Rankins later when 
(ib. 320) he gives a list of those “chiefe for 
satyre.” In his reprint of ‘Seaven Satyres’ 
(University Press of Liverpool, 1948) A. 
Davenport has held that the author is 
identical with the “ Wil. Rankins,” who 
wrote ‘A Mirrour of Monsters’ (1587), 
and the “ WR.,” who wrote ‘The English 
Ape’ (1588), both satirical prose works. 
‘Seaven Satyres’ is dedicated to Sir John 
Salisbury of Llewenni, Denbighshire, and 
other likely connections between Rankins 
and this dedicatee have been traced. These 
are set out in a review of Greg’s ‘ Literary 
Autographs’ contributed to Vol. II of the 
Review of English Studies (pp. 104-5) by 
Robin Flower, who suggested that Rankins 
may have been a Welshman. At the turn of 
the century there was also a William 
Rankines writing plays for Henslowe, and 
Davenport has said that “ we are probably 
fairly safe in assuming that there was only 
one William Rankins.” The identity of the 
dramatist with the satirist also appears to be 
accepted as likely by Sir E. K. Chambers 
(‘Elizabethan Stage,’ iii. 471; iv. 227). The 
dramatist is recorded by Henslowe to have 
written a play entitled “ Mulmutius Dun- 
wallo,” for which Henslowe paid him on 
3rd October 1598, and from the same source 
we learn of other plays written by him in 
collaboration with Hathway in the spring 
of 1601 (these, however, do not appear to 
have had any marked “British” connection). 
Flower, in the review to which I have 
referred, went on to suggest that Rankins 
“may have had some part in the introduc- 
tion of the matter of Britain into Elizabethan 
drama” and that it may have been from 
him that Dekker picked up the Welsh he 
Teproduced in ‘Patient Grissell,’ written 
in 1599, 

If indeed Rankins occupied such a 
Position his inclusion by Hemminge would 
not be unjustified and to describe him as a 

bard” would not be inappropriate. 

Prof. Moore Smith considers that Hem- 
minge’s poem was written between 1629 and 
1632, and it may seem surprising that a figure 
of whom we do not hear elsewhere after 
1601 (or 1609, if Dr. Greg's second auto- 
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graph, Plate IIIa, is indeed his) should have 
been included. But if Rankins wrote his two 
prose satires when very young (and, as he 
clearly changed his attitude towards the 
stage, this is perhaps not unlikely) it is not 
impossible that he was still alive, though an 
old man, as late as 1632. Prof. Moore Smith 
remarks, however, that Hemminges “ intro- 
duces dead writers and living writers 
indiscriminately” and it is not necessary, 
therefore, to assume that Rankins was still 
alive. Among those Hemminge mentions is 
Churchyard, who had died in 1604. 

Nor need the fact that the “bard” is 
placed next to Brome cause any difficulty. 
I have already suggested that that word may 
be linked to the “ heathen” which precedes 
it and it is to be noted that in the “ Elegy’ 
Sylvester appears next to Quarles, Church- 
yard next to Dekker; Stanyhurst is followed 
immediately by Basse and Shank. 

I have said above that there seems to be 
some special point in Hemminge’s connect- 
ing the “ bard” with Merlin. Just as in the 
line (102) “and Decker followed after in 
A dreame” there is an allusion to ‘ Dekker 
his Dreame’ (1620), so from the present 
passage it may, I think, be surmised that the 
“bard” was the author of a work concern- 
ing Merlin, and I would suggest that this 
may have been an early form of the play we 
have under the title of ‘The Birth of 
Merlin,’ first published in 1662 as the work 
of Shakespeare and Rowley. It is by no 
means unlikely that this is a recension of an 
older play, though on the view here put 
forward it is unlikely that the old play was 
the ‘Uter Pendragon’ mentioned by 
Henslowe. It is, of course, unlikely that 
Rankins would have treated the story of 
Merlin’s birth as it is treated in the play we 
have (where it may almost be said to have 
been burlesqued). But the story of Merlin’s 
simple country mother must surely have 
been part of the original play and may quite 
possibly have been treated sympathetically, 
and even in an idyllic vein. 

In conclusion it is perhaps worth noting 
that when portions of Hemminge’s poem 
were reproduced in ‘Choyce Drollery’ 


(1656) the lines on the “ bard ” were omitted. 
Even if, as I have suggested, Rankins was 
remembered in 1630, he had been forgotten 


J. GEORGE. 


thirty years later. 
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SHYLOCK AND PHILIP HENSLOWE 


JN an article entitled “Is Shylock Philip 

Henslowe” (Notes and Queries, April 
17, 1948, CXCIII, pp. 163-165) Mr. Norman 
Nathan produced some conjectures which 
can be refuted, and set up a number of mis- 
conceptions which can be clarified. It was 
Mr. Nathan’s contention that Henslowe 
burlesqued Shakespeare in “ The Venesyon 
comodey ”"—that is, Henslowe had one of 
his playwrights  satirically record the 
notorious venison-stealing episode. “If so,” 
writes Mr. Nathan, “Shakespeare could 
well have retaliated by making Henslowe 
the butt of The Merchant of Venice 
(Shakespeare surely was not beyond a pun 
such as changing ‘ venesyon ’ to ‘ Venice ’).” 
Mr. Nathan’s error is that he was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Henslowe’s Diary. 
Henslowe’s spelling habits have long been 
noted for their irregularity and ‘ Venesyon’ 
is merely his way of writing ‘ Venetian.” 
Furthermore, the story about Sir Thomas 
Lucy and the venison seems to have been 
established by the end of the seventeenth 
century but there are no indications as to its 
validity or references to it when Henslowe 
was alive. 

The bulk of Mr. Nathan’s thesis is that 
Shakespeare and Henslowe were bitter rivals 
in the war of the theatres. Moreover, he 
claims that Henslowe’s  tight-fistedness, 
especially in respect to playwrights, would be 
likely to antagonize Shakespeare who, on 
several known occasions, lent money gratis.” 
The wisdom of such a statement is doubtful. 
Henslowe’s cupidity is a traditional myth 
which I am dealing with elsewhere. It can 
be said here, however, that we have no 
reason to believe Henslowe stingy or tight- 
fisted, and less reason to praise Shakespeare 
so highly for his philanthropic vein. 

Supposing his motive to be correct, Mr. 
Nathan makes six points in an effort to 
substantiate the theory that Shylock is a 
portrait of Philip Henslowe. The first is 
that Shylock is a money-lender and so was 
Philip Henslowe. At the most this is cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Mr. Nathan gets 
around the key fact that Shylock is Jewish 
by saying, 

Although Henslowe was not Jewish 


1 Some other orthographic freaks are “‘ Seser and 
Pompie,” “The desgyses,” Nebyncadnazer,” 
“ Robarte hoode,” ‘ The treplesetie of cockowles,” 
“‘Hoote anger sone cowld,” etc. 


Shylock was made a Jew partly because he 
was so in the source and partly because 
money-lending was felt to be a Jewish 
business. 


Mr. Nathan has here ignored the Possibility 
that Shakespeare was merely cashing in on 
the popularity of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, 
The second point is an __ interesting 
example of what can be done with a little 
ingenuity. In the play, Shylock demands a 
pound of flesh from Antonio. Mr. Nathan's 
analogy is this: : 
Henslowe lent money to playwrights, 
In return they had to compose plays for 
him. Is this not figuratively demanding 
a pound of flesh in return for not being 
able to pay a debt by means of money? 
If we overlooked the comic element of this 
argument there is still an error in fact to be 
dealt with. Henslowe did not lend money 
and demand plays. as a return. He 
advanced money to playwrights who showed 
him a play outline and continued payments 
to them as the work proceeded. He lent 
money also, as advances, upon the recom- 
mendation of his company. 
The third of the six arguments concerns 
Henslowe’s family. He had a step-daughter 
named Joan Woodward. Mr. Nathan writes, 


Would it not heighten the burlesque to 
depict Henslowe as considering Joan as 
his real daughter while she was actually 
the product of an illicit union? 


He then quotes from the text the various 
suggestions that Jessica is not Shylock’s 
daughter. If Shakespeare satirizing 
Henslowe he was taking undue pains to 
make it obscure. In order for this to bea 
legitimate jibe, Henslowe would have had to 
claim Joan as his own child. She is, 
however, never referred to as Joan Hens 
lowe and was known to all as the daughter 
of Agnes Woodward and her first husband. 

Having exhausted his comparisons 
between Shylock and Henslowe, Mr. 
Nathan, for his fourth point, turns to 
Henslowe’s illustrious son-in-law, 
Alleyn: ‘“ Joan married Edward Alleyn in 
1592. Jessica marries Lorenzo. Could 
Lorenzo be Alleyn?” The evidence 
offered is that Lorenzo appears to take part 
in a masque and show off his declamatory 
powers. Also, Edward Alleyn had acted the 
part of Barabas in Marlowe's Jew of Malia 
Mr. Nathan connects this with Shylock’s 
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These be the Christian husbands! 

daughter— 

Would any of the stock of Barabbas 
Had been her husband rather than a Christian! ? 
Mr. Nathan goes on, 

It is not plausible that by using 
‘Barabbas’ Shakespeare was capitalizing 
on the audience’s knowledge of the fact 
that Alleyn had played the part? Then 
the phrase could be taken to mean, 
‘Would any actor of the Admiral’s men 
had married her rather than a Christian.’ 
This interpretation not only evidences a 
subtle slur against the rival company, but 
also proposes that Henslowe (Shylock) 
would want a_ son-in-law, Alleyn 
(Lorenzo), from whom he could derive 
some benefit (acting ability). 

Mr. Nathan is indeed magnifying the word 
“slur” one hundred fold when he calls it 
“subtle.” Shakespeare could certainly 
ridicule with less fuzziness than Mr. Nathan 
would have us believe. 

The fifth step in the theory should be 
quoted in full: 

The suggestion that Lorenzo is Alleyn 
is further supported by the action of the 
play. Alleyn and Henslowe, whether or 
not they were actual partners, did join 
together in many financial ventures. 
While the evidence of letters indicates that 
Alleyn and Henslowe were most friendly, 
would it not be good theatre for 
Shakespeare to hint that the real reason for 
the business union was that the marriage 
of Joan to Edward had forced Henslowe 
to take him into the business? 

How anyone seeing The Merchant of Venice 
could arrive at this conclusion is beyond 
me. The relationiship between Henslowe 
and Alleyn was indeed ideal and nothing 
could be farther from the Lorenzo-Alleyn 
comparison. 

Mr. Nathan’s final point brings Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour into 
the picture. This was one of the plays 
which figured in the war of the theatres. In 
Jonson's original Italianate version one of 
the characters is called Lorenzo Jr. When 
Jonson Anglicized it he changed the name 
to prnene Knowell. Mr. Nathan gingerly 

Improbable though it seems, (was) 

onson’s Lorenzo a reference to Shake- 

Speare’s Lorenzo? And did both 


I have a 


Lorenzos represent Edward Alleyn? 
* Act IV, Scene 1, Lines 294-296. 
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To twist Mr. Nathan’s phrase, I say it seems 
improbable. 

The concluding paragraph of the article 
contains Mr. Nathan’s solution to a prob- 
lem which has been disturbing him. Hens- 
lowe was an opportunist, he states, and 
therefore inconsistent. If Shylock is Hens- 
lowe, then, Shylock’s renouncing of his 
religion, after having spoken so feelingly 
of it, is explained. Thus, ends Mr. Nathan, 
“The inconsistency (in Shylock’s character) 
vanishes.” This specious reasoning con- 
tains little of value. Even if we grant an 
inconsistency in Henslowe and Shylock it 
proves absolutely nothing. However, to 
say that Shylock was inconsistent is to take 
great liberty with characters of literature. 
Shylock was overwhelmed with the turn of 
events and appeared on the verge of a 
breakdown. After admitting he was content 
to become a Christian, Shylock said: 

I pray you give me leave to go from hence. 

I am not wal Send the deed after me, 

And I will sign it.* 

It seems to me to be the case of a beaten 
man who would admit to anything if he 
could be free of his company. Also, it 
must not be forgotten that Shylock does 
what Shakespeare wants him to do—and 
Shakespeare had no enlightened view of the 
Jews.* 

It seems evident that Mr. Nathan’s case is, 
at the very best, a feeble one. If Shake- 
speare intended Shylock as a satiric portrait 
of Philip Henslowe, Mr. Nathan has 
presented nothing of sufficient weight to 
prove it. For caustic thrusts at Henslowe 
we must look elsewhere.® 


Columbia University. Murray BROMBERG. 


* Act IV, Scene 1, Lines 394-397. 

“Hazelton Spencer wrote, ‘* Shakespeare simply 
accepts the Jews as a notoriously bad lot. ... 
I do not see how a Jew can read The Merchant of 
Venice without pain and indignation.” Art and 
Life of William Shakespeare, p. 240 

5 Lemuel Whittaker in ‘“‘ Michael Drayton as a 
Dramatist,””’ PMLA, XVIII, 391 (July 1903), says 
that there are no known defamations of 
Henslowe’s character in Elizabethan literature. 
I have found two possible attacks on Henslowe, 
however. John Day, in Parliament of Bees writes: 

Most of the timber that his state repairs 

He hews out o’ the bones of foundred players: 

~~ feed on poets’ brains, he eats their breath. 
And Henry Chettle in his pamphlet, Kind-heart’s 
Dream, says: 

“*Landlords turn dyehouses into tenements, a 
little room with a smoky chimney lets for 40s. 
yearly. ... What with this and with lending, they 
do a large stroke of business.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ TEMPEST’ 
A Further Emendation 
III, i. 9. Ferdinand is in the middle of his 
soliloquy— 
I must remove 
foe thousands of these Logs, and pile them up, 
on a sore injunction; my sweet Mistris 
We es when she sees me worke, & saies, such 
asenes 
Had never like Executor: I forget: 
But these sweet thoughts, doe even refresh my 


adours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it. 
Malone says ‘But’ should be changed to 
* And’ or ‘ For,’ and that ‘ Forget’ means ‘I 
forget my task, but that is not surprising, 
for I am thinking on Miranda, and these 
sweet thoughts, etc. But Ferdinand has 
just shewn that he has that he has not for- 
gotten his task; that, on the contrary, it is 
very much on his mind. Pope read ‘ Least 
busy when I do it.’ Holt White, ‘ Most 
busiest when I do it.’ Spedding, ‘ Most 
busiest when idlest.’ Theobald ‘ Most busy- 
less,’ etc. The Cambridge suggests Shake- 
speare wrote, in one word, ‘ bizyydlest, 
which seems amusing. Staunton comments, 
‘ This is the great crux of the play. No pas- 
sage in Shakespeare has occasioned more 
speculation, and on none has speculation 
proved less happy..—and yet he printed 
‘Most Busy felt’ whilst being ‘in doubt 
whether ‘ Most busy still’ is not preferable. 

Concluding that the latter part of the 
excerpt is exceedingly corrupt, and that Fer- 
dinand meant that as soon as he tired, he 
was refreshed by thinking of his sweet 
mistress, I formulate the following new 
reading— 

I fatigate, 

But these sweet thoughts do e’er refresh my 

labours, 

Most busiest when I do need it most. 
‘Fatigate’ is the old English form of 
‘fatigue, hence, ‘I fatigate’ means ‘I tire.’ 
‘Refresh’ necessitates a previous state of 
fatigue, which commentators have not pro- 
vided hitherto. ‘Even’ is a mere redun- 
dancy (strong evidence of error), whilst 
ever, in the true spirit of the passage, leaves 
no loophole for occasions when Ferdinand 
might droop for lack of refreshment. The 
order of ‘when I do it’ is retained, but the 
two words need and most are interpolated on 
the supposition that they were there 
originally and that their omission had left a 
somewhat meaningless line. The second 
most is called for by the first. Compare 
Coriolanus, II, ii. 121, 
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When, by and by, the din of war gan p 
His ready sense; then straight his debian spirit 
Re-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate, 


That is almost a paraphrase of the lines as 
I have emended them the ‘sweet thoughts 
refresh labours, in the one case and the 
spirit requickens the flesh, in the other; after 
fatigation has been undergone in both, 
Julius Caesar, III, ii. 187, ‘ This was the 
most unkindest cut of all,’ justifies the double 
superlative ‘most busiest.’ 


Howarb Parsons, 


CHARLES BANNISTER (71741-1804) 


CCORDING to John Adolphus 
(‘Memoirs of John Bannister,’ vol. II, 
page 315) Charles was born at Newland, 
Gloucestershire, on 4th June, 1740. The 
D.N.B. records the date “?1738.” The 
register of Newland Church discloses that 
Charles was the son of John and Rebecca 
Bannister, and that he was baptized during 
the period May 21st to October, 174), 
Closer dating is impossible as rats have 
gnawed away the margin of the register, but 
I suspect that the true year of birth was not 
1740, as Adolphus states, but 1741, for it 
was unusual to delay baptism for so long 
a time. 

According to the register of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Westminster, Charles Bannister 
was buried in a vault beneath the church on 
25th October, 1804. Adolphus, Genest and 
the D.N.B. state that he died on 26th 
October, 1804, an impossible date in view of 
the testimony of the burials register. 


H. F. Carter. 


KEATS AND MASSINGER 


KEATS was reading ‘The Duke of 
Milan’ in June 1819 (see ‘Letters; 
2nd Ed. p. 354), and the play would seem 
in some measure to have served as 
for ‘Otho.’ There is a general similarity | in 
the stories. The scene of ‘The Duke’ i 
laid: In Milan, and its neighbourhood, and 
in the Imperial Camp. That of ‘Otho’ is 
described as: ‘ The Castle of Friedberg, it 
vicinity, and the Hungarian Camp.’ Among 
the dramatis personae there are, in ‘The 
Duke’: Francisco, the Duke’s ‘ especial 
favorite ’> in ‘Otho’: ‘Albert, a knight, 
favoured by Otho.’ There is some likeness, 
too, in the scene headings. 
A passage in ‘Otho’ perhaps indicat 
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Keats’s impression of periods in his own life, 
culminating in that of his exile from 
Hampstead through the summer of 1819: 
... this the end 
Of an aspiring life! my boyhood past 
In feud with wolves and bears, when no eye saw 
The solitary warfare, fought for love 
Of honour ’mid the growling wilderness. 
My sturdier youth, maturing to the sword... . 
Then the damn’d crime of blurting to the world 
A woman’s secret! 
(‘Otho the Great’ III. 1. 8/26.) 
The relation of this passage to Keats’s 
personal life becomes clearer on reading it 
in conjunction with one in ‘The Duke of 
Milan,’ which it seems to paraphrase. 
Curiously, the idea of ‘a secret’ occurs in 


both: 
. + +» you are honest 
And capable of secrets of more weight 
Than now I shall deliver... . 
... though his whole life hath been 
But one continued pilgrimage through dangers, 
Affrights and horrors. .. . 
All that his youth hath labour’d for, the harvest 
Sown by his industry ready to be reap’d too 
Being now at stake... . 
(‘ The Duke of Milan’ I. 1. 48/58.) 
An apparent reminiscence of ‘ The Duke’ 
in Keats’s sonnet ‘ Bright star . . .” affords 
some evidence that it was indeed composed 
during this stay at Shanklin: 
. . . Sforza banquets with 
Immortal viands ta’en in at his eyes. 
I could live ever thus. 
(‘ The Duke of Milan’ I. Ill. 91/3.) 


The final Itne of Keats’s sonnet is 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


THE REBECCA POWELL—HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT LEGEND (cxc. 272) 


AT the above reference the relationship 
between the Rev. Zachary Brooke and 
his alleged niece, Rebecca Powell, was dis- 
cussed. Mr. John Lindsey, in ‘ The Lovely 
Quaker’ (1939), had suggested that a 
memorial in the churchyard of Islington, 
erected by the Rev. Zachary Brooke (see 
D.N.B.) to the memory of his niece, actually 
commemorated a lady who had been Mr. 
Brooke’s “ mistress,” and that he “in the 
way some elderly gentlemen have, preferred 
) er his niece.” Further, Mr. 
Lindsey stated that “the most vigorous 
search had failed to produce any sister of 
the Rev. Zachary Brooke who married a 
Powell or any niece called Rebecca.” 

It is now possible to vindicate this 
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apparently highly respectable cleric, who 
was Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
and Chaplain to the King (1758). Although, 
at present, there is no proof of the birth of 
the niece Rebecca Powell, there is absolute 
evidence that the sister of the Rev. Zachary 
Brooke married a man named Powell. 

Admittedly, the evidence was not easily 
obtained, and only through the medium of 
a will proved in Virginia. 

The father of the Rev. Zachary Brooke— 
Zacharias by name—was one of the eight 
children of the Rev. John Brooke (1634- 
1716), rector of Great Yeldham, in Essex. 
He was baptised there in 1674/5 and in 
1702 he was instituted to the vicarage of 
Hauxton-cum-Newton, in Cambridgeshire. 
In the same year he married at St. Michael’s, 
Bristol, a wife named Jane Thomas. 

Between the years 1705 and 1715 five 
children were born, John, Elizabeth, 
Rebecca, Jane and Zachary. In 1719 he had 
got into serious ffinancial difficulties, 
“ having been dispossessed of all my worldly 
goods by an execution.” In that year he 
obtained a licence to go to Virginia, but 
his departure was delayed owing to his 
arrest by two creditors. In the corre- 
spondence which gives this information he 
refers to his five young children, but makes 
no mention of his wife. He eventually pro- 
ceeded to Virginia, taking with him his 
daughter, Elizabeth, aged fourteen, and 
“two children of a deceased friend,” 
apparently leaving behind his wife (if 
living) and three children. 

From May to October, 1721, he was 
minister of St. Peter’s parish, New Kent 
County. From 1721 to 1736 he was 
minister of St. Paul’s parish, Hanover 
County, and from 1737 to 1738 he was 
minister of Dale parish, Henrico (later 
Chesterfield) County. 

On 22 May 1738 he made his will. In 
it he bequeathed “the Plantation whereon 
I now dwell (called Clipson),” which he had 
purchased from Mr. Henry Cary, to his wife 
Rebecca, with remainder to his son Dudley 
Brook and to his daughter Sarah Brooke, 
failing whose issue his property was to be 
sold for the benefit of his “ two children in 
London, viz. John Brooke and Rebecca 
Powell.” 

Evidently he had married a second wife 
(?in Virginia) and had two children of that 
marriage. 

He leaves to his wife for life “ these 
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negroes following Jack, Dandy, Dinah, 
Alice and Hannah, with their increase,” and 
after her death to be equally divided 
between Dudley and Sarah. He bequeathed 
to his son Dudley four other negroes, who 
are named, and to his daughter Sarah “ five 
negroes, Ned, Charles, Rachel, Jenny and 
Aggey ye bastard that is bound to me for 
31 years,” to be handed over on marriage 
or at age of twenty. To John Brooke, his 
son by his first wife, he leaves £20 and to 
his daughter Rebecca Powell the same 
amount. It is not clear how much land the 
testator owned, but there is particular men- 
tion of 1520 acres, which in certain circum- 
stances was to be sold. In addition to the 
slaves, his daughter Sarah was to have “ two 
cows, two sows, two sheep and a ram, two 
turkey hens and a cock, two ducks and a 
drake, four hens and a_ cock, and 
two pigeons, a cock and a hen.” She 
was also left certain household furniture 
and goods which are listed in detail, 
together with a young mare, side-saddle, 
girts [sic] and bridle. 

Then follows a long list of his books, 
largely books of divinity, as became his call- 
ing. Other than these are mentioned The 
Poor Planter’s Physician, Lovel’s Herbal, 
Beverley’s Abstract of Ye Laws of Virginia, 
Ye History of Ye Life Queen Elizabeth, My 
Lord Delamer’s works, Collier’s View of the 
English Stage, Sidney’s Arcadia, Quarles’s 
Emblems, Captain Johnson’s History of Ye 
Pyrates and his first wife’s receipts of 
cookery in manuscript. 

Certain books were to be despatched to 
“my son Zach. Brooke (whom I had by my 
first wife) of St. John’s College, Cambridge.” 

His riding horse was to be sold and the 
proceeds “laid out for rings, hatbands yt is 
crape I mean, and gloves for mourning ” 
for his executors and their wives. Another 
horse is left to his son Dudley. The 
executors named are Mr. Henry Carey, Dr. 
Gay (?Guy) and Captain Nash. 

These extracts are taken from a photo- 
static copy of the will, which is preserved 
in the State Library of Virginia. 

One wishes the Rev. Zacharias Brooke 
had mentioned his granddaughter Rebecca, 
but according to the inscription at Islington 
she would have been only two years of age 
when the will was made. 

The will of his widow, Sarah Brooke, is 
also in the State Library in Virginia. It is 
dated 24 June 1750. She bequeaths to her 
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daughter Sarah (who is evidently not 
married) “five negro Slaves, namely Jack, 
Else, Harry, Bob, Amey and their increase,” 
her horse and mare and a gold diamond 
ring and chain. To her son Dudley she 
leaves “four negro slaves, namely Dandy, 
Dinah, Critty, Nell and their increase.” 

- Dudley and Sarah Brooke are believed to 
have remained in Virginia, and to have left 
descendants now living. 

Zachary, the son by the first wife, became 
Vicar of Ickleton, Cambridgeshire (which 
living his uncle had held). He was Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales in 1798, 
and died in 1842. The late Mr. R. A, 
Ledgard, C.B.E., of the Old Rectory, Bygrave, 
in Hertfordshire, a relative of the family of 
the wife of Rev. Zachary Brooke, Lady 
Margaret Professor, was greatly interested 
in the problem of Rebecca Powell, and his 
widow has kindly passed on to me much of 
the results of his researches. To him I am 
indebted for the copy of the will of the Rev. 
Zacharias Brooke and for the extract from 
the parish register of St. Michael’s, Bristol. 


P. D. Munpy. 
Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 


ENGLISH VISITORS IN SWITZERLAND 

Mary Berry’s, Thomas Watkin’s, Sir John 

Shelley’s, the Duke of Kent’s and Sophie 
von Laroche’s acquaintances 

1783. At Coppet Mary Berry found 
George Mason Villiers, Earl of Grandison 
(1751-1800) and Lady Grandison (née 
Gertrude Conway). 

1784. At Geneva Mary Berry met Mr. 
Brand, Mr. Dawkins, Sir James Graham, and 
Sir James Hall. On the way to Chamonix, 
at Sallanches, she found General Charles 
O’Hara (1740-1802), and Elizabeth, Countess 
of Pembroke (1737-1831). On her return 
to Geneva she found Miss Gore. 

1787. At Geneva Thomas Watkins met 
Maximilian Western (of Cokethorpe, Oxon), 
and Mr. Pocock. At Chamonix he found 
John Campbell, 4th Earl of Breadalbane 
(1762-1834) and his brother Mr. Campbell. 
At Martigny he met a Mr. W—th—d and 
a Mr. M—ns—n, and, on his return to 
Geneva, Lord P——t, presumably Henr 
William Lord Paget (afterwards Earl of 
Uxbridge and Marquis of Anglesea, 1768 
1854), who was one of the rowdy English 
men whom the Duke of Gloucester suc 
ceeded in releasing from gaol. 
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In the same year Sir John Shelley (1751- 
1852) was in Geneva and there made the 
acquaintance of George Child Villiers, Vis- 
count Grandison (afterwards Sth Earl of 
Jersey, 1773-1859). 

1788. Edward Duke of Kent, sent to 
Geneva under a strict German governor, 
made a firm friendship with Major (after- 
wards General) William Anne Véillettes 
(1754-1808). 

1790. The Duke of Kent’s escape from 
Geneva to England was assisted by Mr. 
Stanley. 

1791. In addition to Gibbon, Sophie 
Laroche’s friends in Lausanne included the 
“Chevalier Macpherson,” i.e. Sir John 
Macpherson (1745-1821); the “ Chevalier 
Redger,” who must, I think be Sir John 
Legard (1758-1807); “Madame Turettin- 
Villette, an Englishwoman,” daughter of 
Arthur Villettes who had been British 
Minister in Berne from 1749 to 1762, and 
wife of Albert Turettini of Geneva; a young 
man named Falkland staying with Mme 
Turettin; Mrs. Trevor, Harriet Burton who 
married John Hampden Trevor (1749-1824), 
afterwards 3rd Baron Hampden, British 
Minister at Turin; Lord Grandison at Mon 
Repos, i.e. George Villiers (1751-1800), Earl 
Grandison “a small copper-coloured man 
who gets tipsy every day, his melancholy 
wife and lonely daughter.” The latter were 
Gertrude, Countess Grandison, who died in 
Switzerland in September 1793, and Gertrude 
Emilia Villiers, afterwards wife of Lord 
Henry Stuart. At Nyon she saw “ Espinas, 
an old Englishman,” i.e. Charles de 
lEpinasse who was elected F.R.S. in 1767 
and had been tutor to George III. She 
also saw “ Madam de Prangin, an English- 
woman”; this was Mathilde Cleveland, of 
Devonshire, who married Baron Guiger de 
Prangins. Sir John Macpherson has been 
at Coppet “ when Mylord Hamilton and his 
extraordinary wife were there”: i.e. Sir 
William Hamilton Bart., and Emma Lady 
Hamilton who had then recently been 
Married in England and were on their way 
to Naples. 

1792. At Lausanne Sophie Laroche met a 
Mr. Ashcove, and a Miss Harrison. During 
her stay in Switzerland, Sophie Laroche 
learned that John Gillies (1747-1836), had 

in Lausanne. This must presumably 
have been in 1784 when he was acting as 
tutor to John and Alexander Hope. She 
also learned that a Mr. Malcolm, who had 
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been in Berne in 1777, had returned in 1791 
and played an important part in extricating 
the Swiss Regiment d’Ernst from the dis- 
orders of the French Revolution. 


G. R. DE BEER. 


References under Berry, M. Laroche, S.; Kent, 
Duke of; Shelley, F. Lady; and Watkins, T. in 
+ Re de Beer: Travellers in Switzerland, O.U.P 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS FOR CLIMBING- 
BOYS 


WHEN climbing-boys, the apprentices of 

chimney-sweepers, sometimes only four, 
five, or six years of age, began, in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, to serve 
as human. brushes in scraping flues clean of 
the soot left by the residue of coal smoke, 
down to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when Parliament definitely stopped 
their climbing, the only educational oppor- 
tunities available for them were Sunday 
Schools and occasionally evening schools. 
James Montgomery, the Sheffield poet who 
fought so hard to help the sweep-boys, 
described one lad so envious of those of his 
comrades who had been taught how to read 
in Sunday school that he determined to join 
them the following Sunday: 

These climbers go to Sunday schools, 

And hear what things to do or shun, 

Get good advice, and golden rules 

For all their lives,—but I’m not one. 
Nathless I’ll go the next Sabbath day 

Where masters, without thrashing, teach 
Lost children how to read, and pray, 

And sing, and hear the parsons preach.’ 
The important role which the Sunday 
schools played in the intellectual lives of the 
climbing-boys fortunate enough to be able 
to attend them may be seen in the statement 
of William Tooke, long-time Secretary of 
the Society for Suppressing the Necessity of 
Climbing-Boys, as he testified before a 
committee in the House of Commons in 
1817: 

I understand some of the masters who 
are well disposed send their boys to 
Sunday Schools; and that I understand is 
the only means of their deriving any 
instruction whatever.” 

* James ogy x at 
Sheffield,” The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and 
Climbing-Boy’s Album, London, Longman, Hurst, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, 1824, p. 426. 

* Report from the Committee on Employment 
¢ Boys. in Sweeping of Chimnies: Together with 
the Minutes of the Evidence Taken before the 
fier nfo and an Appendix, 25 February, 1818 

J, p. 10. 
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Climbing-boys, for several reasons, could 
not attend such day schools as were open to 
poor children. The working hours of the 
young sweeps, commencing before dawn 
and lingering into the afternoon, conflicted 
with the teaching periods of these institu- 
tions. Furthermore, even if the boys had 
been able to attend the regular sessions, the 
hostile attitude of the school children 
towards them would have been sufficient 
determent to keep them away. Their ragged 
clothes and unwashed bodies* were black 
with soot, which not only defiled anything 
the boys touched but also gave forth a 
noisome stench; consequently, the young 
denizens of sweepdom were looked upon by 
the apprentices of other trades as so many 
pariahs, and they were ostracized accord- 
ingly. Not only did children of their own 
ages scoff at the climbing-boys, but the 
public in general was not willing to help 
them receive an education. This callous 
attitude on the part of the public might be 
summed up in the remark of one woman 
who, indignant that her flues could not be 
swept at night because the sweep’s apprentice 
was at evening school, exclaimed, “A 
chimney-sweep, indeed, wanting education! 
what next?”* The complete lack of 
educational facilities in the regular day- 
schools for climbing-boys was mournfully 
set forth by one black-faced apprentice in 
the following lines: 

Instruction’s heavenly voice resounds, 

To spread her blessings o’er the land, 


But not to chase the mental night 
From me, is shed her influence bland.* 


* Although some climbing-boys were scrubbed 
weekly, many were not washed for months. One 
master sweep informed Henry Mayhew that when 
he had been an apprentice about 1810, only a very 
few boys were bathed since ‘“‘‘ it was looked upon 
by them as a most disagreeable operation, often, 
indeed, as a species of punishment.’’’ See Henry 
Mayhew, London Labour and the London Poor, 
3 vols. in one, London, 1851, II, 365. 

David Porter, an ex-climbing-boy, pointed out 
the pitfalls of a daily bath, in suggesting that a 
ag sweep should have a second trade to occupy 

is free hours, “though his leisure hours are 
sufficient for othér employment, yet he cannot be 
fit for these without being washed all over; and 
whether such immersion ily repeated would not 
occasion greater evils than he at present labours 
under, I am not physician enough to determine.” 
David Porter, Considerations of the Present 
of Sweepers, London, T. Burton, 

“T. C. Hansard, The Parliamentary Debates 
from the Year 1803 to the Present Time, 3rd Ser., 
1864, CLXXV, 1127 


'P. M. James, “ The Climbing-Boy’s Petition,” 
Chimney Sweeper’s Friend, p. 269. 
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Jonas Hanway, the first philanthropist to 
be interested in the cause of the chimney. 
sweepers’ apprentices, advocated in 1785 
that they should be given religious 
instruction: 


so long as we neglect teaching the rudi- 
ments of our religion we cherish the brutal 
ferocity, and expose society to the evils 
which attend it. We owe it to God and 
our country, to inform our inferiors what 
our religion requires of them.® 


Seven years later, David Porter, Hanway’s 
disciple, while stressing the value of religious 
teaching for the climbing-boys, suggested 
that they should be taught how to read so 
that they might study the Bible themselves,’ 

The first Sunday school for climbing-boys 
was started at Kingston-upon-Thames, in 
August 1798; and as we can see from the 
description of its purpose, set forth by the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, it carried out the 
purpose advocated by Porter for 


the relief and instruction of Chimney 
Sweeper’s Boys in that place. They are 
indeed few in number, but they had been 
left (as in most parts of England those 
unfortunate boys are) without the means 
of cleanliness or of education, and with- 
out either example or instruction to induce 
religious or moral habits.* 


A benevolent lady of the neighbourhood 
provided the boys with a weekly allowance 
of a quarter of a pound of soap and a 
washing tub so that they might be thoroughly 
washed before putting on the respectable 
clothes she gave them to wear to Sunday 
school. Within the space of a few months, 
the young sweeps, according to His Lord- 
ship, were improving in their reading to 
such an extent that some were trying the 
New Testament, acquiring habits of cleanli- 
ness, and making progress in their manners 
and morals.° 

After the Society for Superseding the 
Necessity of Climbing Boys was founded in 

‘Jonas Hanway, A_ Sentimental History of 
Chimney Sweepers in London and Westminster, 
Shewing the Necessity of putting them under 
Regulations, to Prevent the grossest Inhumanity 
to the Climbing Boys, London, 1875, p. 39. 

’ Porter, op. cit., p. 41. 

* Bishop of Durham, “ Extract from an account 
of a provision for Chimney Sweeper’s Boys # 
Kingston upon Thames, with observations, 
Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition 
and Increasing the Comforts of the Poor, Londot, 
W. Bulmer, 1799, II, 1 

Ibid., 11, 109. 
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1803, in London, we find that this charitable 
organization began to encourage the forma- 
tion of Sunday schools for sweep-boys 
throughout England. The Sheffield Sunday 
school, established in 1807, had, by 1825, 
twenty-four of the twenty-six climbing-boys 
of the town enrolled in its weekly classes and 
reported that besides the usual accomplish- 
ment of reading some of the boys could 
write.° As late as 1841, a Sunday school 
was opened at Bath to provide Church of 
England education for the sweep-boys who 
would be prevented from carrying on their 
flue-climbing when the Act of 1840 became 
operative.”* 

Parliamentary records corroborate 
William Tooke’s assertion that some of the 
master chimney-sweepers encouraged their 
boys to attend Sunday schools and, in some 
instances, evening schools as well. In their 
testimony before Parliamentary committees, 
chimney-sweepers John Cook and John 
Fisher declared that although many masters 
refused to wash their boys or send them to 
Sunday schools, they always sent their lads, 
well-scrubbed and dressed in decent 
clothes.'? Benjamin Watson, another wit- 
ness, complained that he had vainly tried to 
have his boys educated: 


I sent them to a Sunday School, but I 
could not keep them there; they com- 
plained it was too cold; and when I sent 
them to Church, they said it was too hot 
for them; and I could do nothing with 
them.** 

On the other hand, John Gore, who had 
more industrious boys, boasted: 


I have Four Boys, who can each of 
them read a Chapter in the Bible, as well 
as anybody; they could not read a Letter, 
either of them, when they came to me; 
attend Orange Street Sunday 

ool. 


Four other respectable masters of the trade 
asserted that every Sunday they bathed and 


* William Hone, The Every-Day Book; or, The 
Perpetual gpiuide to the Year, 2 vols., London, 


1826, I, 2 
. The Times, January 13, 1841. 
Report from the Committee on Employment 
of Boys, 25 Feb. 1818, pp. 19, 23. 
inutes of Evidence Taken before the Lords 
Committees, to Whom Was Referred the Bill, 
Intituled, “‘ An Act for the better Regulation of 
Chimney Sweepers and their Apprentices; and for 
preventing the Employment of Boys in climbing 
himneys, 18 March, 1818, p. 175. 
Ibid., p. 210. 
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dressed their boys in clean clothes and sent 
them to school so that they might learn how 
to read the Bible.’* 

A few masters permitted their apprentices 
to supplement their Sunday school instruc- 
tion with evening school so that they might 
be able both to read and write. Master 
James Ludford recalled that, as a boy, he 
and his fellow apprentices “used to go to 
an Evening School of the Worky-day, and 
to a Place of Worship on the Sabbath-day.”** 
Benjamin Watson, who had so much trouble 
keeping some of his boys contented in 
Sunday school and church, was pleased that 
he had had one lad who “took his 
Education very well at an Evening School.”*’ 
John Gore’s four apprentices learned writing 
one night each week;'* and George Good- 
luck, who had been a climbing-boy in 1775, 
long before Sunday schools existed for 
young sweeps, claimed that his boys bathed 
frequently, slept in clean beds, wore night- 
shirts, and not only attended Sunday school 
but also studied in evening school on 
week days.’® 

On the other hand, the majority of the 
master chimney-sweepers, ignorant anc 
uneducated,”° feared that a little knowledge 
might be a dangerous thing for their boys 
by making them discontented with their lot; 
accordingly, they provided neither soap nor 
clean clothes so that they might go to school 
on Sunday or week-day evenings and often 
refused to let them off their premises on the 
pretext of having chores for the boys.”* In 
fact, John Lawless, a master sweep, declared 


when a school was formerly in Laystall 
Street for Boys to go in the Evening, [ 
have known the Masters to go and order 
them out, and order them down into the 
Cellar, that they should not go out to go 
to the School.”? 


When we consider the many obstacles 
confronting those climbing-boys who were 
anxious to secure even an elementary educa- 
tion, the hostile attitude of the public, the 
lack of opportunity to attend day-schools, 


8 Ibid., pp. 212-241. 

16 Thid., p. 141. 

Ibid., p. 175. 

18 Tbid., p. 210. 

Ibid., p. 215f. 

*° Mayhew estimated that in 1851 only one out 
of ten master chimney sweepers knew how to read. 
Op. a II, 364. 

* Ibid. 

22 Minutes of Evidence taken before the Lords 
Committees, 18 March 1818, p. 39. 
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the opposition of the majority of the master 
sweeps, it is not astonishing to read that 
after examining 384 climbing-boys, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry reported in 1864 that 
only six boys could write and twenty-six 
read.** Yet, without the benefits of Sunday 
schools and evening schools the condition of 
the climbing-boys would have been worse 


than it was. GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 


* Edwin Hodder, The Life and Work of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 3 vols., London 
Cassell & Company, 1886, III, 152. 


*ARRAH-NA-POGUE’ AND 
FINNEGANS WAKE’ 


jporcs tried to put everything into Finne- 

gans Wake. It was to be a book to end 
all books; and for some readers that is what 
it has become. The difficulty of understand- 
ing it has been overestimated. Perhaps no 
one will ever understand all of it. On the 
other hand anyone who reads it with atten- 
tion can understand some of it, and will 
obtain pleasure from doing so, while every 
fresh reading brings further enlightenment 
and increased pleasure. Most of the infor- 
mation needed to follow Joyce’s train of 
thought has already been published. The 
main omissions, as Joyce’s American 
annotators themselves point out, are due to 
the fact that they lack the local knowledge 
needed to cope with his constant references 
to life in Dublin during the early years of 
this century. 

The present paper is devoted to repairing 
one such omission. No one has: explained 
how necessary for the appreciation of 
Finnegans Wake is some knowledge of Dion 
Boucicault’s Arrah-na-Pogue, a play which 
now seems to be forgotten outside Ireland. 
The playwright, Dion Boucicault, “the 
elder,” father of Barrie’s producer, and of 
Nina Boucicault, the actress, is best known 
now in England as the writer of the libretto 
of The Lily of Killarney. But Finnegans 
Wake is full of references to his once-popular 
plays such as The Colleen Bawn (384,397),* 
The Shaughraun (6,289), A Royal Divorce 
9,32,260,388,423) while Arrah-na-Pogue 
permeates the book, and must have made a 
great impression on Joyce in his youth. It 
is still in print in a version edited by 


* Unless otherwise described all references are 
to ow an in James Joyce: Finnegans Wake (Faber 
& Faber, 1947). 
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Seamus de Burca, and published by P, J, 
Bourke, theatrical costumier, of Dublin, [| 
was revived annually during the years when 
Joyce was at Clongowes and Belvedere 
Colleges and at University College, Dublin. 
Joyce speaks of “ Arrah-na-poghue, the 
dear, dear annual (384) . . . in the days when 
they were all... collegians and knew 
McClery the man at the door” (385), As 
the son of a noted singer Joyce may have 
been able to gain free admission on occa. 
sions. This is certainly one implication, 
The word “collegian” is also intended, | 
think, to suggest The Colleen Bawn, for 
that play is based on a novel called The 
Collegians by Gerald Griffin, and so the 
phrase means: “when we were at college 
and were enthusiastic about Dion Bouci- 
cault’s plays.” 

The allusions to Arrah-na-Pogue in Fin- 
negans Wake are of all kinds. Sometimes 
it is just one word; sometimes it is a 
lengthy passage. As an example of the first 
type there is Fanny Power of Cabinteely, 
the genteel heroine of the play. She does 
not appeal to Joyce and the only reference 
to her in the Wake is “cabinteeny home- 
sweetened ” (533). 

A brief extract from the play will serve 
to explain its theme and title, and to intro- 
duce its main characters, who almost all 
reappear in Finnegans Wake. 

Fanny: Arrah-na-Pogue; that means 
Arrah of the kiss. ‘ 

O’GraDy: Don’t you know why she is 
called so? Tell her, Arrah. 

ArraAH: Sure I'd be ashamed, sir. 

SEAN [This is Shaun the Post, one of the 
principals in Finnegans Wake]: Ah what 
for? It is proud I am of the kiss you gave 
even though it wasn’t myself that got the 
profit of it. 

Fanny: Indeed, and who was the favoured 
one? 

SEAN: Beamish MacCoul, Miss, her 
comdhalta—I mean her foster-brother, that 
is. It was four years ago. He was lyin’ in 
Wicklow Gaol, the day before he was to 
be hung with the rest of us, in regard to the 
risin’. 

Fanny: I remember, escaped 
from prison the day before his execution. 

Sean [With his typical stage-Irish wit): 
True for you, Miss. He couldn't very 
escape the day after. The boys } 
planned the means of it, but couldn't give 
him the office, because no one was let in to 
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see the master, barrin’ they were searched, 
and then they could only see his face in a 
peep hole in the door of his cell. 

Fanny: Did Arrah succeed in conveying 
to him the necessary intelligence? 

SeaN: She did. Being only a dawny little 
creature that time, they didn’t suspect the 
cunning that was in her; so she gave him 
the paper in spite of them and under the 
gaoler’s nose. 

Fanny: How so? You say they searched 
her? Did they not find it? 

SEAN: No Miss, you see they didn’t 
search in the right place. She had rowled it 
up and put it in her mouth, and when she 
saw her foster-brother she gave it to him in 
a kiss. 

ArraH: And that’s why they call me 
Arrah-na-Pogue. 

This is the scene to which Joyce is refer- 
ring when “ the four master waves of Erin” 
(384) recall “the good old bygone days of 
Dion Boucicault, the elder, in Arrah-na- 
pogue, in the other world of the passing of 
the key of Two-tongue Common, with Nush, 
the carrier of the word, and with Mesh, the 
cutter of the reed” (385). “ Two-tongue 
Common” is also Tutankhamen while 
“Nush” and “ Mesh” from the Book of the 
Dead are also Shaun and Shem of Finne- 
gans Wake and Mutt and Jeff of the comic 
strips. But the most important symbol is 
the letter. One of the basic elements of 
Finnegans Wake is the letter scratched up 
by a hen from a dungheap. The impor- 
tance of this letter theme is fully explained 
in A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake by 
J, Campbell and H. M. Robinson. But it is 
from Arrah-na-Pogue, which they do not 
seem to have read, that the letter derives its 
weight as a sexual symbol. For the passing 
on of the letter, which is a key to freedom, 
by means of a kiss, symbol (at least) of 
sexual intercourse by which life itself is 
passed on, has great significance for Joyce. 

After the letter theme the next main 
borrowing from Arrah-na-Pogue, Sean the 
Post, usually spelled “ Shaun” in the Wake. 

the play he is an Irish postman of the 
year 1798 and drives the post car. When 

appears on the stage he carries a whip— 
another Freudian symbol, though to the 
actor it is simply a “hand-prop.” Joyce 
Mentions it as “ hand prop to hand” (404) 
Ot), one was whips . . . and two was lips” 


The actor who takes the part of Sean the 
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Post is expected to be able to sing com- 
petently. He begins his part with a short 
solo song: 
n the dure softly, 
28. wants dear. 

Later on at the wedding feast of Sean and 
Arrah which is held with all the traditional 
stage-Irish jollifications, and attended by 
what Joyce describes as “‘ all the gallowsbirds 
in Arrah-na-Poghue” (388), Arrah com- 
mands Sean to sing. 

ARRAH: Come Sean, for want of a better, 
we'll take a song from yourself. 

Joyce recounts this as: ‘“ Arrah-na- 
poghue, when she murmurously, after she 
let a cough, gave her firm order, if he 
wouldn't please mind, for a sings to one hope 
a dozen of the best favourite lyrical blooms 
in Luvillicit” (385). In the play Sean asks 
the crowd to choose a song, and they ask for 
“The Wearing of the Green,’ which he 
then sings. We hear it in Finnegans Wake 
also “ Brass and reeds, brace and ready! 
How is your napper, Handy and hownow 
does shestand? ” (408). The suggestion is 
that the chosen song is really more suitable 
for a brass band and has an aura of insin- 
cerity and stage-Irishness like S. Lover's 
Handy Andy. The allusions to famous 
tenors which L. A. G. Strong has pointed out,” 
such remarks as “ What Sim sobs todie I'll 
reeve tomorry ” (408), are brought in at this 
point as Shaun’s tribute to his own voice. The 
listeners in both cases agree with him. In 
the play we have: 

ALL: Huroo, Rise it, Sean avic! 

This corresponds to the demand “ Song! 
Shaun, song” (414). But the praise in 
Finnegans Wake is more fulsome, “‘ How 
— is thy bel chant, O songbird! ” 
412). 

It is quite certain that Joyce assumed that 
all his readers would equate his Shaun the 
Post with the stage character, and did not 
realize how completely forgotten Bouci- 
cault’s plays are, outside Ireland. There is 
a scene in Arrah-na-Pogue where Sean is 
cross-examined by an English major over 
whom he scores several verbal victories. 
This is paralleled by the cross-examination 
of Shaun by the Four Masters (474-501). 
Campbell and Robinson show remarkable 
insight here in saying “ Shaun represents the 
frank vulgarities of the demagogue . . . is 
simply a Victorian lady-killer bachelor, 

*“ James Joyce and Vocal Music” in Essays and 
Studies (English Association), vol. XXXI. 1945. 
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prurient, prudent, prudish, and didactic” 
(Skeleton Key, 237). Did they, I wonder, 
look up the etymology of bachelor in the 
O.E.D. where a derivation from bacca (late 
L. and Romanic for vacca) is recorded. 
Certainly they do not realize that Shaun 
wears the costume of the stage character. 
They say, “Shaun has assumed the great, 
billowing costume of H. C. E. (Op. cit. 213 
note 3). But Sean the Post has a traditional 
stage dress; and it is interesting to compare the 
entire Joycean description of him with one of 
the old photographs of the stage Sean the 
Posts still fairly common in Dublin. Seamus 
de Burca describes the costume as, “ First 
dress: long caped coat, caubeen, shirt and 
woolen stockings, whip. 2nd dress: Cuta- 
way frieze coat.” This becomes, “ Hand 
prop to hand, prompt side to the pros, 
dressed like an earl in just the correct wear, 
in a classy mac Frieze o’coat of far suparior 
ruggedness, indigo braw, tracked and 
tramped, and an Irish ferrier collar [Ferrier 
= terrier + farrier; in several scenes in Arrah- 
na-Pogue Sean wears shackles] . . . his invul- 
nerable burlap waistcoat and his popular 
choker . . . the damasker’s overshirt he 
sported inside .. . with a decidedly surpliced 
crinkleydoodle front . . . Shaun himself! ” 

The shackles are mentioned again 
later, “‘ His tide shackled wrists” and “his 
ball bearing extremities” (426). The 
theatrical connection is very clearly indi- 


cated. ‘‘ Overture and beginners . . . Shaun 
yawned as his general address rehearsal . . . 
complaining with vocal discontent . . . of 


the briefs and billpasses, a houseful of dead- 
heads” (407). That is to say that the 
audience had not paid for admission; they 
all had free passes, “ the rag was up” (407), 
there was a notice outside to say that the 
play’s run was ending. The actor’s slang is 
so obvious that I am puzzled why Harry 
Revin, who in his James Joyce, a critical in- 
troduction, gave the first really useful descrip- 
tion of Finnegans Wake, does not mention 
Arrah-na-Pogue at all. He does tell us 
that Shaun’s brother and opposite number, 
Shem, takes his name from Jim the Penman, 
a Victorian melodrama by Sir Charles Young. 
So both the brothers are stage characters. 
The most remarkable scene in Arrah-na- 
Pogue is when Sean, by what was considered 
to be a triumph of stage-craft, is shown 
climbing up the ivy-clad wall of the gaol to 
the top of the tower on which Arrah sits 
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singing. “It may be pointed out,” says De 
Burca, “that this particular scene in 
Boucicault’s day required very elaborate 
machinery to manipulate. Older readers 
may recall the Tower Scene in the Queen’s 
theatre about forty years ago.” Apparently 
the wall slid downwards while Sean, remain- 
ing stationary in a spotlight on the darkened 
stage went through the motions of climbing, 
He is thus a symbol of mankind’s illusionary 
progress. Joyce describes him, “ Moe like 
that he stopped short in, looking up up up 
(426) . . . with his highly curious mode of 
slipashod motion, surefoot, sorefoot, slick- 
foot, slackfoot . . . with corkes staves and 
tree leaves” (427). He is thought to have 
fallen, in the play, but reaches the top. 
Joyce’s Shaun falls and at once reappears as 
Jaun: “As the wisest postlude course he 
could playact, collapsed in ensemble and 
rolled buoyantly backwards in less than a 
twinkling ” (426). 

It is difficult to decide how many 
references there are to Arrah, the heroine, 
in Finnegan’s Wake. Her first name is an 
exclamation and her second name is both the 
Gaelic for kiss and a near homophone of a 
vulgar English euphemism. But she does 
seem to be one of the many components 
of the character of Annie Livia. “ Arrah 
sure we all love little Anna Ruiny” (7) may 
allude to her for the postman is brought in 
shortly afterwards. The Earl’s child and the 
dummy are “ kissing and spitting and roguing 
and poghuing like knavepaltry and naive- 
birde ” (22). The knave and his bride must 
be Sean and Arrah. Other references are 
scattered throughout the book. “He 
baised his lips in smiling mood . . . on Anna- 
na-Poghue’s of the freckled forehead ” (203). 
“ Arrah, it’s herself that’s fine . . . when the 
last post’s gone by” (28). “ Wicklow 
pattern waxen wench” (29) alludes to the 
subtitle of the play: A Wicklow Wedding. 

But the student of Finnegans Wake must 
read Arrah-na-Pogue for himself. He will 
find it sheds light on several puzzling pas 
sages. Perhaps the most surprising thing is 
the name of the play’s romantic hero: 
Beamish MacCoul, head of the sept of Mac 
Coul. For he combines in one person Finn 
MacCoul, the underlying male character of 
the Wake, and the hero of “ Jabberwocky : 
“Come to my arms my beamish boy. 


J. S. ATHERTON. 
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SANTAYANA AND BROWNING: 
A POSTSCRIPT 
I 
[N 1900, at a period when his powers of 
analysis and expression were well 
formed, Santayana published his well-known 
attack on the poetry of Robert Browning in 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. In 
this carefully-reasoned book, Browning was 
arraigned, along with Shakespeare and Walt 
Whitman, as a poet of “barbarism,” as a 
romantic artist lacking in discipline, for 
whom “the lust of life, the dogged un- 
willingness to learn from experience, the 
contempt for rationality, the carelessness 
about perfection,’ the admiration for mere 
force,’ sufficed. Dean W. C. De Vane, of 
Yale, a foremost modern Browning scholar, 
described this attack in 1935 as “ The most 
devastating criticism which Browning has 
yet encountered.””* 
During the closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when the _ intelligentsia 
regarded it as almost eccentric not to admire 
Browning, such an attack, charged with 
unexpected hostility, came as something of 
a shock, on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
was the time of the heyday of the Browning 
Society, a time when Browning was 
regarded by many persons as a great 
religious and moral teacher, a palladium 
against the alleged “ materialism” and 
“pessimism ” of the “modern generation.” 
This was the period when such staunch 
admirers as Mrs. Orr, Dr. Berdoe and Sir 
Henry Jones were writing eulogies along 
this general line. The attack has been well 
analysed by Howgate, in his biography of 
Santayana, who remarks: 
Likewise, if one agrees with G. K. 
Chesterton that Santayana’s definition of 
barbarism “is an excellent and perfect 
description of the poet,” that Santayana, 
having discovered the “root virtue of 
Browning’s poetry,” proceeds to call it “a 
. ‘This phrase echoes Arnold, a rather character- 
istic phenomenon in the early Santayana, although 

ley really had little in common. For a typical 
Victorian defence of the “ glory of the imperfect ” 
against Arnold’s “ perfectionism ” by Santayana’s 
colleague in the Philosophy Department at Harvard, 
see George Herbert Palmer, The Teacher: Essays 
ae resses on Education (Boston, 1908), pp. 


*Citations from Santayana are taken from the 

on edition of his collected works (New York: 
harles Scribner's, 1936), II, 133. 

os4 Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), p. 
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vice,” then there is no further need for 

argument. One accepts Santayana’s 

analysis but not his judgment. . . .* 

Perhaps no wholly satisfactory answer to 
Santayana’s attack could be made on his 
own terms. It was not until 1934 that an 
elaborate questioning of the terms was 
made, by Margaret Sherwood in her essay, 
“Browning and Mr. Santayana,” the con- 
cluding chapter of Undercurrents of In- 
fluence in English Romantic Poetry (Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1934). Her shrewdest hit 
was at the unhistorical character of the 
neo-Platonist position of fixity: 

Was not Plato himself during his whole 
intellectual life developing, changing, 
moving on from point to point, so that, 
from being at first a disciple of Par- 
menides, believing only in the immutable, 
he grew to recognize that not only the 
world of Being, but the world also of 
Becoming, partook of the nature of 
reality? 

An equally shrewd hit at Santayana’s 
position was made by Mr. F. R. Leavis ia 
Scrutiny, No. 4, xxii (1943-4), in considering 
a belittling essay on Shakespeare which 
Santayana had written for Scrutiny, No. 4, 
iv (1935-6). Leavis took the quite sensible 
view that Santayana, being a philosopher, 
was demanding that a poet should write as 
a philosopher rather than as a poet. 


II 

That irritation towards Browning’s per- 
sonality was constantly felt by Santayana 
is a matter of record. It was expressed 
incidentally in the essay, “ A Brief History 
of My Opinions,” which Santayana con- 
tributed to the volume entitled Contemporary 
American Philosophy, a symposium by 
divers hands published in New York by 
Macmillan in 1930: 

That which repelled me in all these 
men (ie. Royce, Hegel, Browning and 
Nietzsche) was the survival of a sort of 
forced optimism and pulpit unction, by 
which a cruel and nasty world, painted by 
them in the most lurid colours, was never- 
theless set up as a model and standard of 
what ought to be... ° 


“George W. Howgate, George Santayana (Phila- 
delphia, 1838), p. 145; the reference to Chesterton 
is from his book on Browning in the English 
Pa si Letters series, London, 1903 (1926 reprint 
p. : 

* Santayana, Wks., ed. cit., II, xv. 
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In 1939, William Lyon Phelps published 
his Autobiography With Letters, in which a 
chapter is devoted to an account of his long 
friendship with Santayana. Oddly enough, 
the two men seem to have been cordial 
friends despite a wide divergence in tem- 
perament and opinion. Since Phelps had for 
years conducted an undergraduate course in 
Tennyson and Browning at Yale, and had 
always been a sturdy champion of Browning, 
it was inevitable that they should cross 
swords on the question of “ barbarism.” 
Some thirty years after the Jnterpretations 
volume, Santayana returns to his attack on 
Browning in a markedly petulant manner in 
a letter to Phelps under date of September 8, 
1929: 

My disgust at Browning is not because 
he loves life or has it abundantly, but 
because he doesn’t love it (as Dickens 
does, for instance), for what is good in it, 
but for what is bad, tawdry, and pre- 

- tentious. I protest against being called a 
snob; what I love is simple, humble, easy, 
what ought to be common, and it is only 
the bombast of false ambition and false 
superiority, that I abhor. . . . (Phelps, 

p. 342.) 

Here we have much the same view as that 
expressed in the 1930 essay. Since it deals 
with the sincerity of Browning it is obviously 
a statement which concludes rather than 
opens discussion. One agrees, or disagrees: 
but there is nothing more to be said—the 
major premises are poles apart. 


University of Florida, R-H. Bowers. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MILDRED, BREAD 
STREET 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A., 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Harleian 
Society, London, 1912. 

The Registers date from 1558-1853. 


"THE Church of S. Mildred, Bread Street, 
dates from before 1291. It is one of the 
two churches dedicated to a saint who is 
reported by Florence of Worcester to have 
been one of the daughters of Merewald, 
King of the western part of Mercia, and 
Ermenburga, his queen. Their family con- 
sisted of three daughters, S. Mildburg, 
S. Mildrith and S. Mildgith, and one son, 
Merefin, a youth of eminent piety. 


S. Mildred is said to have lived in France 
and in 676 to have become abbess of 
monastery in Thanet. 

The date of the first erection of this 
church is not known, but it seems probable 
that it was built and partly endowed by 
Lord Trenchant of St. Albans, who was 
buried in the church about A.D. 1300. Near 
him was buried Sir John Shadworth, Lord 
Mayor in 1401, who gave to the parish a 
parsonage house, a revestry and churchyard, 

The first rector was Richard the priest, 
appointed in 1170. Wilberforce Jenkinson, 
in ‘ London Churches before the Great Fire; 
mentions Nicholas de Iford as the first 
rector in 1333, over one hundred and sixty 
years later. 

Baker’s Chronicle states that on 22 Aug, 
1485, a great fire was in Bread Street, in 
which was burnt the Parson of St. Mildreds 
and one other man in the Parsonage there. 
A later rector, Richard Adams, was ejected 
for nonconformity in 1663. 

The church which was destroyed in the 
Great Fire was on the west side of the 
street, but the present church is on the east 
side, and here the parishioners of S. Mar- 
garet Mores worship. Richard Worth, 
Bishop of Killaloe in Ireland, was buried 
in the chancel of this church on Aug. 6, 
1670. 

1676. Sept. 21. Thomas Smart of Berk- 
hampstead, Hertfordshire and Tabitha Prior 
of Walkerne in ye same County. Lic. 

1699. Feb. 14. Mr. Richard Burdett of 
Totteridge, Hertford and Elizabeth Nicholl 
of ye same Parish. 

1700. Feb. 25. John Iremonger of St. 
Albans, Hartford and Elisabethe Smithe of 
Sandridge in ye same county: per Mr. 
Butterfield. 

1702. July 3, Jospeh Smith of Watford, 
Hartford and Mary Ewer of ye same; p. Mr. 
Scrafton. 

1705. April 23. Henry Newdicke of 
Cheesehunt [Cheshunt] Hartford and Martha 
Jones of Chelsea; p. Mr. Owen. 

1717. May 21. James Crouch of Hertford 
and Frances Pemble of St. Giles, Cripple 
gate; p. Mr. Creech. 

1726. May 24. John Hamilton and 
Elizth Thebridge, both of East Barnett, Lic. 
by Mr. Phipps. 

1782. Nov. 2. James Wilson, Clerk of the 


* Hist. MSS, Rept IX. p. 23. 
(Continued on page 438) 
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Queries 


wits OF BISHOPS GODWIN (1590- 
1633).—Thomas Godwin, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, died at Oakingham 
(Wokingham) in 1590. His son Francis, 
Bishop of Hereford, died 1633, buried Whit- 
bourne, co. Hereford. Their wills cannot 
be traced at Somerset House, nor at 
University of Wales, where are many 
Herefordshire testamentary records. Can 
any reader suggest other likely probate 
offices? Both Bishops are dealt with in 


P.D.M. 


FRANCIS QUARLES.—In order to com- 

plete a bibliography of the works of 
Francis Quarles (1592-1644) I am endea- 
vouring to find, in Great Britain, copies of 
the following editions: Argalus and 
Parthenia, 12°: 1654, 1701; Boanerges and 
Barnabas, or Judgement and Mercy, 12°: 
1664; Elegy upon the Countess of Cleve- 
land and Mistress Cicily Killegrew with the 
Elegy upon Sir John Wolstenholme, 8°: 
1640; Elegy upon Sir Julius Caesar, 8°: 
1636; Hosanna, or Divine Poems on the 
Passion of Christ, 8°: 1647. 

Copies of all these are to be found in 
American libraries, but I should be grateful 
if anyone could direct my attention to the 
whereabout of any such copies in the 
British Isles. 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
of enquiring if your readers know of any 
copies of: Argalus and Parthenia, 12°: 
1690, 1696; Enchiridion, 12°: 1692; Shep- 
heards Oracles, 4°: 1679; Solomons Recan- 
tation, 8°: 1689; and The great Oracle, or 
the mayne frame & body of the Scriptures 
in mans freewill [1644?]. JoHN HORDEN. 


FOSCOLO.—Essays on Petrarch, 

London, 1821. I should greatly 
appreciate assistance in tracing the original 
recipients of copies of this book. I should 
be glad, too, to learn the present where- 
abouts of any copy of this edition (apart 
from those in the British Museum and the 
John Rylands Libraries), especially those 
belonging to the poet himself, to Caroline 
Russell and to her nephew Henry Jones; of 
any copies dated 1822; and of any copies 
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of the 1820 printing of the essay which led 
to the book. (This essay, in a somewhat 
mangled form, was printed in the Quarterly 
Review, January, 1821.) FREDERICK May. 


MOCK-LATIN VERBS.—In Massinger 
and Dekker’s tragedy of The Virgin 
Martir, printed in 1622, two of Dekker’s 
clowns have a slanging-match in act III, 
scene iii (sig. G4r), in which they fling at one 
another the still current schoolboy verbs 
I am-an-o, I am-an-as, and Fooliamini 
together with arsnicke (not meaning arsenic) 
and Assa Fetida (evidently=putrid ass or 
stinking idot). O.E.D. records fooliaminy 
from Middleton in 1607, but none of the 
others. Can earlier instances be found? 


A. K. McILwralth. 


OHN LOCKE.—I am writing a Life of 
John Locke (1632-1704). My chief 
source of new information is the Lovelace 
Collection in the Bodleian. Can any reader 
tell me the whereabouts of other Locke 
papers? I am especially eager to trace 

those in private collections. 

MAURICE CRANSTON. 


ERKSHIRE NEWSPAPERS.—I am en- 
gaged in writing a history of the early 
newspaper press of Berkshire, and I am very 
anxious to trace any copies of the following 


pers: 
Reading Journal (or Winchester Journal) 
1737(?)-1748(2) 
Wokingham ‘ Berkshire Chronicle’ 
1770-1775(?) 
Windsor and Eton Journal 
1839 ¢March)-1840 (March). 
K. G. BURTON. 


AMP AND PRATT FAMILIES.—A 
family named Hamp, _ entitled 
“esquire” on their monuments in Walton 
churchyard, flourished, in the 18th century 
and beyond the middle of the 19th, at 
Walton-upon-Trent, co. Derby, and Over- 
seal, co. Leicester, and intermarried with the 
Pratt family of Wellesborough, co. Leicester, 
and Coventry, who bore (?legally): On a 
fess between three elephants’ heads erased 
as many mullets—the arms of Pratt, 
Marquess Camden. I should like to corre- 
spond with any reader having pedigrees of 
ese families. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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Replies 


Hours OF BUSINESS, 1780 to 1820 

(cxciv. 347).—Jane Austen wrote the 
first draft of her first novel in 1796; she died 
in 1817, so that her novels cover the later 
part of the period defined in the query. 
I suggest consulting the O.U.P. edition of 
her novels in the following order: 

(1) “ Emma” appendix 2 p. 499, by the 
editor Dr. R. W. Chapman, on “The 
Manners of the Age.” Unfortunately there 
is nothing in this about shopping, but there 
is a good deal of useful information on the 
hours of meals. Though breakfast was at 
10 a.m. people rose at 8, and did a good deal 
before breakfast. All the period between 
breakfast and dinner was called “the 
morning,” and the word “afternoon” is 
very seldom used. The dinner hour varied 
very much. Mr. Woodhouse, an old- 
fashioned country gentleman, dined at four, 
but when Emma went to dine at the Coles, 
her father had finished his dinner before he 
left the house; the Coles’ dinner must have 
been at 5.30. The fashionable Bingleys 
dined at 6.30. Mrs. Jennings, when in 
London, dined at 5. 

(2) “ Sense and Sensibility ” vol. II, chap- 
ter IV, p. 159, and chapter XI, p. 220, where 
shopping expeditions are described in detail. 

(3) “ The Letters of Jane Austen,” vol. II, 
in the same edition. When her novels were 
being published, Jane Austen went up to 
London from time to time to stay with her 
brother Henry Austen while she saw the 
proofs through the press. She always went 
up loaded with commissions from her 
mother, her sister, hers sisters-in-law, her 
nieces, and her neighbours, and spent most 
of her time in shopping, of which she sent 
full particulars in her letters home. 

On 18 April 1811 she wrote: We set off 
immediately after breakfast & must have 
reached Grafton House by 4} past 11 —, 
but when we entered the Shop, the whole 
Counter was thronged, & we waited full 
half an hour before we cd be attended to. 
(Letter 69, p. 268.) 

There she bought stockings and trimming. 

In a letter of 25 April on the same visit 
she mentions that the Henry Austens dined 
at 5.30. (Letter 70, p. 273.) At this time 
Henry’s wife Eliza was alive, but before 
Jane’s next visit in 1813, Eliza had died, and 
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Henry was living alone. On 20th May 
1813, she wrote that she was going to call 
at the bank for Henry the next day— 

I shall take the opportunity of gett 
my Mother’s gown, so by 3 o'clock 
the afternoon she may consider herself the 
owner of yds of black sarsenet, 
(Letter 79, p. 308.) 

On another visit she writes on 15th Sept, 
1813 at 4 past 8 in the morning: 
Layton and Shear’s is Bedford House. 
We mean to get there before breakfast if 
it’s possible . . . (now we have breakfasted) 
. . . We did go to Layton and Shear’ 
before breakfast. (Letter 82, pp. 319-21) 
There she and her niece Fanny Knight 
bought English and Irish poplins. Later stil] 
in this long letter, it is four o'clock, and 
they have just come back from visiting the 
milliner, the staysmaker and the dentist. 

Next morning she continued the letter, 
beginning at half-past Seven (p. 323). “At 
nine we are to set off for Grafton House, 
and get that over before breakfast.” At 
11.5 they were to be at the dentist’s, and she 
a ae that they would be out till four “at 
east.” 

On 16th September on the same visit she 
wrote: 

I hope you will receive the Gown 
tomorrow & may be able with tolerable 
honesty to say that you like the colour;— 
it was bought at Grafton House, where, 
by going very early, we got immediate 
attendance. ... We returned from Grafton 
House only just in time for breakfast & 
had scarcely finished breakfast when the 
carriage came to the door. From II to 
4 past 3 we were hard at it. . . . We must 
have been 3 qrs of an hour at Grafton 
House, Edward sitting by all the time 
with wonderful patience. (Letter &3, 
pp. 325, 326, 328.) 

On 26th November 1815 she and her 
niece Fanny were again in London: 
We were very busy all yesterday: from 
4 past 11 to 4 in the Streets, working 
almost entirely for other people, . .. 4 
encountering the miseries of Grafton 
House to get a purple frock for Eleanor 
Bridges. (Letter 117, p. 436.) 
In the previous year, 1814, they had both 
been staying with Henry Austen, and Jane 
wrote in a letter begun on Saturday Sth 
March 1814: 

Monday. Here’s a day!—The Ground 
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covered with snow! What is to become 

of us?—We were to have walked out early 

to near shops, & had the Carriage for the 

more distant... . 

Well, we have been out, as far as 
Coventry St; Edwd escorted us there & 
back to Newtons, where he left us, & 
I brought Fanny safe home. It was snow- 
ing the whole time. We have given up 
all idea of the Carriage. (Letter 93, 
pp. 382, 383.) 

From these extracts it is clear that 
London shops were Open at 9 in the morn- 
ing, but that the usual my ve hours were 
11 till 4. It was possible, however, to shop 
after 4, though how much longer the sho 
would remain open does not appear. e 
whole letters should be consulted for the 
minute details they give. 

Twenty years after the period limited by 
the query Hood wrote “The Assistant 
Draper’s Petition,” in which the shop 
assistant pleads that drapers’ shops may 
close at 7, instead of at 10 p.m., when the 
assistants were worn out and had no time 
for lives of their own. There does not seem 
to have been any great revolution in social 
life between 1820 and 1840. Who were the 
ladies visiting the shops at such a late hour? 
Certainly not those of the status of Jane 
Austen. But it may be noted in her account 
of shopping that when she and her niece 
Fanny went on foot to the shops early in the 
morning, they were always escorted by 
Edward Knight, Fanny’s father, Jane’s 
brother, who had changed his name from 
Austen to Knight. Women did not walk 
alone in the streets. But the wives and 
sisters of clerks, shop-keepers, apothecaries 
and such workers, the lower middle class, 
could not have male escort during the hours 
of work. They would be obliged to do their 
shopping after the ladies of higher social 
tank had gone home to their dinners and 
evening engagements, hence the long hours 
of the shop assistants. There might be some 
exclusive West End shops which closed 
early, but places such as Bedford House and 
Grafton House, described by Jane Austen, 
evidently attracted a very wide range of 


customers. M. Hore Dopps. 


NAL “S” IN SURNAMES (cxciv. 
369).—I think that the final “s” in the 
surname “ Hills ” is not a later addition, but 
rather that “Hill” and “Hills” were, 
generally speaking, quite different names. 
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The name “Hills” is, in many cases, 
derived from “ Helles,” a family who at 
one time held land at St. Margaret Hilles 
near Darenth and later at Ash-next-Sand- 
wich, both in Kent. Planché, in “ A Corner 
of Kent,” says that their wealth and influ- 
ence were probably the result of the 
marriage of Theobald de Helles with Agnes, 
a daughter of Gilbert 4 Becket and sister 
of the celebrated Archbishop, Thomas 
a Becket. 

The name “ Hill,” on the other hand, is, 
in many cases, connected with Ireland, 
though whether a family migrated thence 
from England in the sixteenth century or 
whether the name was much earlier estab- 
lished in Ireland I do not know. 

I have, however, come across the follow- 
ing indications that, in some instances, the 
Hill and Hills families may be directly con- 
nected. Hasted, in his ‘ History of Canter- 
bury, says: “In St. George’s Church, 
Canterbury, there is a monument to John 
Hobday gentleman and Elizabeth his wife, 
only daughter of Avery Hilles, Esquire, a 
magistrate of this city . . . arms, gules a fess 
fusille argent and azure between three mul- 
lets pierced of the second, over all an 
escutcheon of pretence, azure a chevron 
between three fleurs-de-lis argent. These 
arms azure a chevron between three 
fleurs-de-lis argent also appear in the 
arms of Wildegose quartering Adams, 
Hills and Annesley (visitations of 
Sussex) and of Scotte quartering Hylles of 
Byddenden, Kent (Visitation of Kent 1592). 
The ‘“ General Armoury” (1884) ascribes 
the arms, azure a chevron between three 
fleurs-de-lis argent, to Hill, co. Kent; the 
same arms with a canton of the last, to Hill 
of Graig Doneraile, co. Cork, settled there 
for upwards of two centuries having been 
previously of Kilmallock, co. Limerick, 
granted 1560; and azure a chevron between 
three fleurs-de-lis or a canton of the last, to 
Hill alias Hull of Littlepipe, co. Staff., 
granted 1560. 

Further evidence of possible connections 
between the Hill and Hills families would 


be welcome. A. C. HILts. 


May the frequency of the “s” be due to 
the English fondness for the letter? The 
Americans have difficulty with a final “s” 
and for “yes” say “yeh,” “yep” or even 
“sure.” But we like the letter and, when a 
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fir-tree and a specially neat habit in dress 
was introduced from Germany and then 
called ‘“ Preuss,” we changed the name in 
both cases to “ spruce.” 


C. A. Knapp, Captain. 


BOA FIDES (clxxxvii. 36; cxciv. 372). 
—The contributions on this subject 
rompt me to record the fact (which must 
well known to all your Scottish readers) 
that the noun ‘bona fide,’ pronounced 
anglice (or scotice) has long been established 
in the sense of ‘ bona fide traveller ’—the 
only person who is entitled to be served with 
alcoholic drinks on a Sunday in a Scottish 


inn. J. C. MAXWELL. 


"THE SCOTTISH LITURGY (cxciii. 539; 

exciv. 92, 365).—In the Bidding Prayer 
which was officially prepared for the service 
used on June 19th as “a solemn Thanks- 
giving for the English Prayer Book ” (not, 
it is to be noted, “ The Book of Common 
Prayer . . . according to the use of the 
Church of England”) reference is made to 
“John Maxwell and James Wedderburn, 
bishops, who prepared the Scottish Prayer 
Book of 1637, from which the American 
Prayer Book is derived.” 

The Church in America used the Book of 
Common Prayer until the Secession. By 
the Concordate which followed his conse- 
cration by the Scottish Bishops in 1784, Dr. 
Seabury undertook to endeavour to make 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Church in Connecticut “comformable to the 
most primitive doctrine and practice which 
is the pattern the Church of Scotland has 
zopied”” (Bardsley’s Life of Samuel Sea- 
bury: edition 1884, p. 129). Bishop Sea- 
bury printed a suggested form for use in 
his diocese in 1786, but it met with criticism, 
and some of the clergy and their people 
showed themselves loath to abandon the 
English rite. The Liturgy finally accepted, 
and contained in the first American Prayer 
Book of 1789, differed-from both the book 
of 1549 and the Scottish Order. Otherwise, 
in its main details, the American Book 
followed, and still follows, the book of 1662, 
from which it is clearly derived, though it 
contains certain additional services which 
do not affect liturgical questions. 

The indebtedness of the American Church 
to the book of 1662 is acknowledged in the 
Preface to its book of 1789. It says that 
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“this Church is far from intending to depart 
from the Church of England in any essential 
point of doctrine, discipline, or worship,” 
The Preface contains no reference to the 
Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 or of any later 
date. The compilers of the Bidding Prayer 
in their reference to the American Prayer 
Book would therefore appear to have been 
unwittingly misled. A.CE 


"THE ORDER OF THE COIF (cxciy, 219, 

283, 350)—Baron MHuddleston’s 
mains were cremated at Woking. His ashe 
were buried at Bestwood. 


C. Roy HupDLEston, 


OHN CITIZEN (cliv. 353). — This 
character was created by Mr. Percy 
Hutton Fearon, who was a cartoonist for 
the Evening News and the Daily Mail. He 
died at Putney 5 November 1948, and an 
obituary will be found in The Times on the 


following day. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


PALINDROMES (cxci. 104, 190, 238 
cxcii. 393; cxciii. 16, 417, 455, 500)— 
Here is a French palindrome I found ina 
ae number of La femme nowvelle, 
aris : 
“A Laval, & Noel, Léona I’avala.” 
The story behind it is that of an animal- 
tamer who was, on Christmas Day, swal- 
lowed by his lioness Léona, at Laval, 
capital of the Département Mayenne. 


O. F. BABLER 


(Continued from page 434) 
Parish of All Saints Hertford and Letitia 
Leicester of this Parish, Lic. by Francis 
Leicester Clerk, Wit. Walter Anderson DD, 
Jno Elliott. 

1793. Jan. 23. James Payne of & 
Mildreds, Bread St, Batchelor and Esthet 
Rogers of Rickmansworth, Spinster, Lic; 
by J. C. Wits. Nath. W. Odell, J. Axford, 
Edith Reddall. 

1801. Sep. 3. William How of St. Albans 
Hertford, Batchelor and Mary Elliott of 
St. Margaret Mores, L; by J. C. Wit: Jn 
Elliott, Mary Elliott, Louisa Atkins. — 

1823. Sep. 6. Thomas Ward of Hitches, 
co. Herts, W., and Sophia Harvey of this 
Parish, S.Lic; by S.M. Wit; Wm Crocket, 
Jane Reeves, John Reeves. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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The Library 


EARLY SCOTLAND. By H. M. Chad- 
wick (C.U.P. 15s.). 
OLR knowledge of the early inhabitants 
of Britain has been revolutionized in 
the past generation but much of the work 
has followed strictly the lines of the various 
specialised branches of research and has 
been recorded in articles and notes printed 
in the specialist journals. The mass of 
material giving new information grows 
apace but is not easily accessible to the 
present student. There is need of a pause to 
review the work of archaeologist, etym- 
ologist, historian, to co-ordinate and 
synthesize their work, finally to attempt a 
new historical structure, albeit temporary, 
which may serve as a springboard for 
further advances. 

The late Professor Chadwick’s book is a 
notable attempt at such co-ordination and 
synthesis in the history of the early inhabi- 
tants of Southern Scotland. 

Our loss is that he did not live to complete 
some of its parts or to polish the whole. 
Mrs. Chadwick has done a workmanlike job 
in producing the volume from her husband’s 
MSS. and notes—the drudgery of cross- 
referencing, indexing and annotation has 
been mainly hers—but she could not write 
the five missing portions of the essay on the 
characteristics of the Pictish kingdom nor 
could she attempt some of the cuts and 
dovetailing which the author would no 
doubt have made in converting into book- 
form a series of articles originally intended 
for research periodicals. 

The book deals mainly with the Pictish 
Kingdom and the controversial problems 
Which arise in connection with its people, 
customs and language. Many of these 
remain unsolved and the arguments relating 
'0 some, e.g. the matrilinear principle for 
succession to the throne and for inheritance 
generally, must still be accorded the verdict 
hot proven.’ But failure to convince on 
one or two points is of the smallest impor- 
tance compared with the value of Professor 
Chadwick's work in marshalling the 
evidence, old and new, and the scholarly, 
scientific analysis and reasoning from the 
evidence, His work in dissecting the lists of 
Pictish kings and producing a rational new 
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chronology will be of especial value to 
scholars. 

The synthesis is far from complete and to 
a certain extent lacks balance. This is 
certainly due in part to the fact, which the 
author himself laments, that the place-names 
of Scotland have not received a proper 
analytical study and that the archaeologists 
also lag in the excavation of many brochs, 
Gallis forts and other sites associated with 
the Pictish and Dalriadic peoples: an 
enormous amount of essential evidence is 
still to come from these sources. But in part 
also Professor Chadwick’s main concern has 
been with the complex tangle of the native 
chronicles and genealogies and early Irish 
and Welsh historical literature; the task of 
unravelling them and creating some sem- 
blance of order out of chaos exercised a 
fascination for him, so that by comparison 
with this side of his work, some of the other 
facets of the subject may seem to have been 
curiously dealt with. No doubt, had he 
lived, he would have been able to correct the 
balance; as it is we are fortunate to possess, 
owing to Mrs. Chadwick’s able editorship, 
a most valuable restatement of the Pictish 
problem which, even though it remains for 
the archaeologist and the student of place- 
names to complete it, no student of this 
period can afford to be without. 


RADNORSHIRE. By W. H. Howse (E. J. 
Thurston, Hereford; 1949. 12s. 6d.). 


AT exc. 264 we had the pleasure of 

reviewing a book by Mr. Howse on 
Radnor’s chief town, ‘ Presteigne, Past and 
Present,’ a few items from which reappear 
in the work under notice. This is not one of 
the numerous superficially descriptive books 
written for tourists—often by tourists— 
which tend to popularize districts to their 
eventual detriment. It is, to quote the 
author’s summary of it, “in the main a 
study of past conditions and events... . 
My aim is to trace the conditions of the 
past, hitherto so largely unrecorded and 
forgotten, which led up to the conditions of 
the present.” This worthy intention has been 
carried out thoroughly yet entertainingly. 
The early history of what is now a county 
is carefully outlined, and its social and 
religious life, down to yesterday, are 
pictured as intimately as might be expected 
from a historically-minded native who is an 
indefatigable searcher of documents. His 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


survey of the local speech includes elucida- 
tions of the Welsh place-names which that 
language, now extinct in Radnor, has left 
behind it, together with a few  thinly- 
disguised Welsh words in the dialect. In his 
sections on the English now in use, the 
author does not refer to the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary, which incorpotates all the 
authentic words in the glossaries he quotes; 
namely, Havergal’s and Morgan’s. Of the 
Radnor dialect he says (p. 275), “it is far 
better and more lucid English than the 
dialects say of either Wiltshire, Somerset or 
Devon.” Rather, it is closer to modern 
standard English because it has arisen com- 
paratively recently in the place of Welsh; 
whereas the Wessex dialect descends directly 
from the original Saxon. 

The total result of Mr. Howse’s enthusi- 
astic industry is a mass of facts presented 
in a readable manner which does equal 
credit to his knowledge and his ability to 
display it. Perhaps there is a slight excess 
of detail in the social sections where old 
newspapers have been drawn upon. 

The attractiveness of the book is 
heightened by a large number of pleasing 
photographs of scenery, architecture and 
antiquities, and its usefulness by a 15-page 
double-column Index. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY ON CHATTER- 
TON. With introductory chapters and 
notes by Donald Smalley. Harvard 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 


15s. 

THE Essay is an anonymous article from 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, July, 
1842, revealed as Browning’s in 1933 and 
now for the first time published as his. 
Professor Smalley shows—what every 
appreciative reader of the essay will have 
recognized for himself—that this essay on 
Chatterton continues the line of ‘ Pauline,’ 
‘Paracelsus’ and ‘Sordello’ and that it 
points forward to ‘ Blougram,’ to ‘ Sludge,’ 

to ‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau.’ : 
There are two aspects of Browning: in one 
he says, “Is he wronged? to the rescue of 
his honour ”; in the other he says: “ Brown- 
ing, here’s a subject made to your hand.’ 
In both he says, “Stop, let me havig the 
truth of that!” It is to the rescue of 
Chatterton’s honour that the Essay addresses 
itself. But beyond the poems we have 
mentioned, Professor Smalley shows how 
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the Essay carries on the subject of ‘The 
Return of the Druses’ (written earlier 
though published later) and anticipates ‘ The 
Ring and the Book.’ Shelley (in ‘ Pauline’ 
and in the Essay on Shelley), Sordello and 
Chatterton, as poets, are for Browning ‘the 
noblest hearted of mortals’: their mistakes, 
their faults, their failure, are to be under 
stood and explained. Paracelsus and 
Chatterton are incidentally and forgiveably 
or unimportantly, however  disastrously, 
impostors; Djabal (in ‘The Return of the 
Druses ’) has been an impostor and is a hero, 
But the half-hypocrite, the cheat, the 
adventurer also deserve to be understood, 
and to have their little grain of conscience 
dissected out, in ‘ Blougram,’ ‘ Sludge,’ and 
Hohenstiel.’ 

All this is interesting, but it is disturbing 
that Professor Smalley (with others) decides 
that Browning had a pattern of thought into 
which the facts of each case must fall= 
that, in brief, for Browning the world could 
never be right. This is disturbing, because 
it makes ‘The Ring and the Book’ an 
“endless labour to be wrong.” Professor 
Smalley quotes Carlyle and agrees with him; 
“the girl and the handsome young priest 
were lovers.” Carlyle had not read the ‘Old 
Yellow Book,’ but, taking the facts from 
Browning, he derided Browning’s interpreta 
tion. Is there any way of coming at the 
truth? The facts, so far as they are known, 
would seem to fit either hypothesis. Would 
it have been a fair question to put # 
Carlyle: “Suppose the girl had been Janet 
Aitken Carlyle (and the baby, you!) mut 
she have been an adulteress? Suppose the 
man had been your friend, Edward Irving, 
must he have been unfaithful to his priestly 
character? ” 

This book is for every lover of Browning 
who has anything of a lawyer’s mind. 
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